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New Members 


The Sanctuary membership commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Malcolm MacGregor of Stonington, has 
enrolled more than 50 new members 
during the last two months. New mem- 
bers joining during this period include: 

Clifford Phelps, Noank 


Mrs. John Scheibler, Mystic 
Mrs. Paul F. Adams, Manchester 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H. Schell, Ston- 


ington 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Garrett, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. H. Winslow Riley, Stonington 

Mr. William A. Niering, New London 

Mrs. George E. Vail, Groton 

Mrs. Heublein Whipple Perot, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles Auger, Jr., Englewood, 
New Jersey 

Mrs. Peter C. Ross, Mason’s Island 

Charles S. Bartow, Mason’s Island 

Mr. Franklin Farrel, Woodbridge 

Mrs. Natalie Hazard Andrews, West- 
erly, R. I. 

Mrs. Stephen Bond, Niantic 

Mrs. Mildred E. Greene, Waterford 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Z. Humphreys, 
Mystic 

Miss Mary E. Moon, New London 

Mrs. Lewis Gately, Stonington 

Mrs. Neilson Rowland, Mystic 

Mrs. Frank E. Rutan, Jr., Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. John Hemingway, New York, 
New York 


Mrs. H. Harvey Pike, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. E. Zacher, Waterford 

Mrs. Frank W. Kingsbury, Storrs 
Mrs. Conant Taylor, Watch Hill, R. I. 
H. S. Morgan, Jr., Stonington 


Mrs. Marian C. Coffin, Watch Hill, 
Rhode Island 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Winthrop Davis, Ston- 
ington, 

Mrs. Clinton P. Biddle, Weston, Mass. 


R. Adm. Will D. Wright, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Miss Alice Satterlee, Gales Ferry 
Mrs. Edgar V. Fox, Quaker Hill 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Bradley, 
Stonington 


Mrs. John C. Myers, Gales Ferry 
Richard B. Kent, New York, N. Y. 
George Leonard, Carson City, Nevada 
Miss Patience W. Norman, Norwich 
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Number Two 


Annual Meeting to Be Held July 15 


Star Club Will 


Sponsor Lecture 


N. C. Gerson to Discuss 
Plans for International 
Geophysical Year 


The Sanctuary Star Club will hold 
their next meeting in the Meeting House 
at the Mystic Seaport on July 23. At this 
time the Club will sponsor a lecture to 
be given by Mr. Nathaniel C. Gerson, 
recording secretary for the United 
States National Committee for The In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, 1957-1958. 

Mr. Gerson was secured through the 
National Academy of Sciences in Wash- 
ington. He has been associated with the 
Committee since its inception in 1953. 
As this issue goes to press, he is in 
Stockholm at an international meeting 
on Arctic matters. 

Mr. Gerson was formerly with the 
U. S. Weather Bureau and is now chief 
of the Ionospheric Physics Laboratory 
at Cambridge, Mass. He will talk on the 
many scientific plans now being formu- 
lated for the I. G. Y. More than 55 na- 
tions of the world are cooperating in 
this gigantic study of the earth as a 
planet. This concentrated investigation 
will cover all phases of earth’s physical 
features including its oceans, shorelines, 
surface, core, and atmosphere. 


The lecture will start at eight o’clock 
and is open to the public free of charge. 

Preceding the lecture, members of the 
Star Club will enjoy their first annual 
banquet. 


H. R. Kunhardt, Essex 


Miss Imogine Manning, M. D., Leb- 
anon 


Mrs. J. C. Chesebrough, Stonington 
Mrs. Edward R. Comstock, Groton 
Mrs. George S. Avery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Florence L. Harrison, Mystic 
Mrs. Thomas Prosser, Woodstock 
-Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Darrell, Ston- 
ington 7 
Mrs. William J. Foster, New York, 
New York 
Mrs. William Snyder, Groton 


Will Feature Complete 
Sanctuary Story 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary will be 
held on Sunday afternoon, July 15, at 
the Sanctuary. The meeting will start 
promptly at five o’clock. 


Plans have been formulated to make 
this a most enjoyable meeting for all 
members attending. For the first time, 
the entire program will be devoted to 
the Sanctuary and its activities. As a 
closing part of the annual business 
meeting, the curator’s report will be 
combined with an illustrated lecture fea- 
turing colored slides of Sanctuary fea- 
tures and activities. Here’s a real oppor- 
tunity to find out what your Sanctuary 
is really doing. We know you will enjoy 
every minute of it, so plan to attend 
now! 


The picnic area will be open to all 
members desiring to have a picnic sup- 
per following the meeting. Official activ- 
ities will cease in time to permit all 
members desiring to return home for 
their usual Sunday night dinner to do 
so. The Sanctuary will provide cold 
sodas or punch for all. 


Again, we urge you to attend this 
meeting. It is important that you do so 
for it is here that new trustees are 
elected, financial statements distributed, 
committee reports given, and similar 
presentations that need your support 
and participation. 


This is your official notice of the meet- 
ing, so remember the date and time— 
Sunday, July 15 at five o’clock. 


Special Thanks to All 


Recently all members were asked, 
either personally or by letter, to contrib- 
ute to our budget fund for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. Your Board of 
Trustees wants to take this opportunity 
to thank one and all for helping the 
Sanctuary through a rather rough finan- 
cial year. Whether your gift was small 
or large, it was sincerely appreciated 
and we hope that you will consider this 
acknowledgement as a personal thank 
you for your help in continuing our con- 
servation program. 
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News From Conn. Board 


Of Fisheries and Game 


Mallard Duck Liberation Starting 

The second year of Mallard Duck lib- 
erations started the first week in June 
when 300 six-weeks old birds were re- 
leased. Additional releases will be made 
for the next five or six weeks. 

This year’s birds were from eggs ob- 
tained from Connecticut’s own wild Mal- 
lards. The breeding birds were kept in 
a specially constructed outdoor pen at 
Franklin. They produced eggs that 
proved over 80 per cent fertile which is 
exceptionally high. 


Adult Pheasants Liberated 

The State’s Ring-necked Pheasant lib- 
eration program was completed by the 
first of June. Adult birds were liberated 
throughout the pheasant cover of the 
State and it is expected that many of 
these birds will nest and rear broods to 
supplement already existing popula- 
tions. 

Dog Kills of Deer Taking Place 

Dog kills of deer are taking place 
again throughout the State. Recently a 
doe had to be shot because she had been 
badly torn by dogs and it is reasonable 
to expect that her fawn (or fawns) were 
killed by the same dog pack. 

A young fawn approximately three 
weeks old was found in the cellar of a 
house in Baltic. It had broken through a 
window. It is highly probable that the 
fawn and its mother were being chased 
by dogs when the incident occurred. The 
fawn is presently under the care of 
Board personnel at Franklin; it is too 
young to survive alone in the wild. 

Curbing the free-roaming activities of 
dogs would do much to increase Con- 
necticut’s wildlife population. 


Connecticut Light and Power Co. 
Agrees to Improve Rights-of-Way 
The Connecticut Light and Power 

Company has agreed to go ahead with 
plans to improve their rights-of-way for 
wildlife. They stress the point, however, 
that they fear increased damage to insu- 
lators on their lines as the number of 
hunters along the rights-of-way in- 
creases; they ask full cooperation from 
sportsmen’s groups in keeping the dam- 
age from occurring. 

This action by the power company is 
in the nature of a public service; it is 
up to the hunters of the State to appre- 
ciate this and cooperate in every way 
possible. 


Pond Improvement Continuing 


Water weed control has been com- 
pleted at Peat Works Pond (Berlin-Meri- 
den) and North Farms Reservoir (Wal- 
lingford). This week saw the start of 
work at Little Pond (Thompson), Hol- 
brook Pond (Hebron), Wononpakook 
Lake (Salisbury) and Upper Bolton 
Pond (Coventry-Vernon). This activity 
is part of the Board’s program to im- 
prove warm-water fishing. 
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Special Study 
Committee Appointed 


At the last meeting of the Sanctuary 
Board of Trustees it was voted to ap- 
point a special study committee to eval- 
uate and appraise the entire Sanctuary 
organization and its relationship to the 
community. Our president, Arthur M. 
Cottrell, Jr., has appointed the following 
committee. Chairman, Mrs. Richard P. 
Grover, J. Reid Johnson, Donald Cot- 
trell, Charles Brooks, and Williams 
Haynes. 

More specifically, the committee will 
evaluate our overall program with re- 
gards to budget, educational activities, 
personnel, public relations, property de- 
velopment, etc. at the completion of this 
study, the committee will submit to the 
Board of Trustees a written report on 
its findings and recommendations for 
future development, including ways and 
means of putting the Sanctuary on a 
sound financial basis. The committee 
will have a six month period to complete 
the study. 

Members having suggestions that 
they believe would be of value to this 
committee should submit them to the 
chairman, Mrs. Richard P. Grover, Mys- 
tic, Conn. They will be most welcome 
and carefully considered. 


Mass. Audubon Society 
Opens Conservation School 


The establishment at Drumlin Farm 
Wildlife Sanctuary in Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts, of the Louise Ayer Hatheway 
School of Conservation Education has 
been announced by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. Chosen to head this 
school is William H. Drury, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge, Assistant Professor of Biology 
at Harvard University. As geologist, 
ornithologist, and botanist, Dr. Drury 
has followed a variety of scientific inter- 
ests which have led him to studies in 
Alaska, the Canadian Yukon, and Bylot 
Island in the Arctic. He has long be- 
lieved in the necessity for students and 
teachers of conservation to have a broad 
and thorough training in zoology and 
botany. “The study of the ecology of 
animals cannot be separated from the 
study of the ecology of plants,” he feels. 
Dr. Drury is well equipped to direct the 
presentation of the theories and prac- 
tices of conservation, wise land use, and 
techniques of teaching, as well as super- 
vising research projects at the Louise 
Ayer Hatheway School. 

The emphasis in the courses that will 
be offered in biology and education will 
be placed upon ideas and materials not 
offered in courses elsewhere. The Hathe- 
way School is intended to attract not 
only @raduate students of the universi- 
ties of this country, but also interested 
students from abroad through the offer- 
ing of exchange fellowships. 
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Bird Banders Reach 
Seven Million Mark 


About 7,000,000 leg bands have been 
placed on birds by conservationists in 
the United States and Canada during 
the last half-century. More than 600 
species of birds have been banded under 
the supervision of the Canadian Wild- 
life Service and the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and all the records of this 
continuous effort are on file at the lat- 
ter’s Patuxent Research Refuge in Laur- 
el, Maryland, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. 

As these marked birds are retrapped 
or recovered, and the band numbers re- 
ported, experts are able to determine 
probable bird migration routes and in 
many instances how long birds live un- 
der natural conditions. Although the 
600,000 reports of the banded birds that 
have been recovered or retrapped reveal 
a large general pattern of movement, 
there have been several notable diver- 
sions. 

One pintail duck banded in North Da- 
kota was killed in South America. An- 
other pintail was shot on a Pacific Is- 
land three months after it had been 
banded in California 4,500 miles distant. 
A third pintail duck was bagged in Eng- 
land just 21 days after being trapped 
and banded in Labrador. 

The champion traveler is the Arctic 
tern whose annual round-trip migration 
route of 25,000 miles extends from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic. Several of these 
terns that were banded in North Amer- 
ica have turned up in France, Scotland, 
and northern and southern Africa. 

Although large numbers of ducks and 
game birds are being banded by persons 
working in the wildlife management 
field, most of the banding is being done 
by volunteers in the United States and 
Canada. Only those persons who meet 
the high standards set by the American 
and Canadian wildlife agencies are se- 
lected as banders. 

Birds taken by shooters, or highway 
kills, or the bird that perishes in the 
backyard shrubbery may be wearing 
one of the light aluminum leg bands. 
Each band is stamped with a number 
and instructions to notify the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
The band, the date of taking, and the 
name of the nearest town should be sent 
in. Bands will be returned to those who 
request them. 


A 2,970-acre wildlife management 
study and demonstration center will be 
established by Remington Arms, Inc., 
near Chestertown on Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore. 

The tract comprises 23 farms with 
some 50 houses, barns, sheds and other 
buildings, as well as 14 fresh water 
ponds that serve as resting and feeding 
stations for as many as 50,000 waterfowl 
during the year’s peak season. 
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Mites New Threat 
To Trees, Hit Peak 


® In Summertime 


Mites, some of them so tiny 500 can 
congregate on a Single leaf, are playing 
havoe with many trees and shrubs this 
summer. 

They have built up to enormous pop- 
ulations, chiefly because of favorable 
weather conditions this spring and 
man’s use of potent new insecticides 
which have knocked off many of their 
natural predators and parasites. 

Mites are not true insects, but belong 
to the spider family. They suck plant 
juices, mostly from leaves and needles. 


Evergreens Looking Sad 
Already infested spruce, hemlock and 
arborvitae show a chlorotic condition. 
Later these trees will become bronze 
in color, and the needles will be webbed. 
Other species of mites attack oaks, 
chestnut, linden, elm, birch and apple, as 


well as azalea, boxwood and privet. Usu- 


ally the mites are unnoticed until mid- 
summer when the leaves take on a spec- 
kled chlorotic look. From a distance the 
leaves look dusty or bronze and may 
drop prematurely. Twig die-back can 
then result. 
How to Test for Mites 

To determine whether mites are pres- 
ent, shake or beat a few twigs over a 
piece of white paper. Mites that drop 
éan be seen scurrying over the paper. 

Control of these pests can best be ob- 
tained by spraying with malathion or a 
miticide known as aramite. A second 
spray 2 to 3 weeks later may be neces- 
sary, and this is why: Spraying may 
kill all living mites, but not affect eggs. 
These eggs will then hatch and a new 
generation take over. During a hot sum- 
mer there may be three or four genera- 
tions. Also, a tree may be mite-free but 
a bird landing on it may carry mites in 
from an infested tree miles away. 


Things You May Not Know 


Japan is the leading producer of fish- 
ery products, producing 17 per cent of 
the world catch. It is followed by Chi- 
na, Russia, and the United States (and 
Alaska). Se Co 

The mongoose is not immune to the 
venom of the deadly snakes it kills and 
eats. Keen vision and lightning agility 
enable it to evade their poison fangs. 

The skin of the starfish is covered 
with delicate skin gills through which it 
absorbs oxygen from the water. To pro- 
tect them, short heavy spines project 
from the upper surface, as well as tiny 
claws or pincers. 

cS * * 

It has been estimated that there are 
anywhere from 20,000 to 40,000 different 
species of fishes. 


Field Trip Results 


Our spring field trip schedule opened 
with an early morning bird hike at the 
Sanctuary on May 6. It was a rather 
wet, cold, and windy morning, not at all 
ideal for birding but we did manage to 
see about 35 species. Virtually everyone 
got a good view of the male wood ducks 
on the pond in the meadow. 


The following Sunday, May 13, the 
weather was fine and we had a much 
better trip in Mitchell Woods, New Lon- 
don, under the leadership of Mr. and 
Mrs. Maynard Peterson. In a two hour 
period 58 species were observed. They 
are listed at the end of this article. 


On May 20, Mr. Paul Waldron lead a 
group on a shore trip at Harkness Me- 
morial State Park. While our list was 
not so large as the previous week, every- 
one got a good view of such species as 
the sharp-tailed sparrow, ringed-billed 
gull, bobolink, savannah sparrow, black- 
bellied plover, little green heron, black- 
crowned night heron, and many others. 

The trip scheduled for Barn Island on 
the 27th was washed out completely by 
torrential rains. The star observations 
planned for May 31 was also a victim of 
inclement weather. However, an infor- 
mal group of enthusiastic Star Club 
members did hold an interesting discus- 
sion in our trailside museum. 

The following birds were seen on the 
May 13 trip in Mitchell Woods: 


Herring Gull 

Mallard 

Flicker 

Chickadee 

Grackle 

Towhee 

Northern Waterthrush 
Northern Yellowthroat 
Prairie Warbler 
Canada Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Redstart 

Blackpoll 

Magnolia Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 

Black and White Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Blue-winged Warbler 
Parula Warbler 
Hummingbird 

Catbird 

Blue Jay 

Robin 

Carolina Wren 

House Wren 

Phoebe 

Cowbird 

Kingbird 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Baltimore Oriole 
Meadowlark 

Bluebird 

Hermit Thrush 

Wood Thrush 

Brown Thrasher 


Mourning Dove 
Red-eyed Vireo 

Crested Flycatcher 
Searlet Tanager 
Black-billed Cuckoo 
Chimney Swift 

Tree Swallow 

Barn Swallow 

Starling 

White-throated Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 

Purple Finch 

Downy Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Redwing 

Black-crowned Night Heron 
Crow 


Federal Aid Program 
Helps Conn. Wildlife 


(Reprinted from Connecticut Wildlife 
Conservation Bulletin) 


During the last fiscal year, $123,784.74 
in federal funds were made available to 
the State of Connecticut for wildlife con- 
servation work. 

These funds come from a special fed- 
eral tax on hunting and fishing equip- 
ment, and are apportioned to states ona 
formula based on area and number of 
license holders.. The states are reim- 
bursed with these funds for up to three- 
fourths of the cost of wildlife conserva- 
tion projects. 

Connecticut used its federal funds on 
the following projects: 


Fish ($44,288.00 in federal funds) 


Lake and pond survey, Striped Bass 
study, trout study on Wononskopomuc 
Lake, state-wide fish habitat improve- 
ment work, Willimantic River and Mor- 
ey Pond acquisitions, establishment of 
the Wall-eyed Pike in Lake Lillinonah, 
Salter Brown Trout study, acquisition of 
water rights to Uncas Lake and Nor- 
wich Pond, and coordination work for 
these projects. 


Game ($79,496.74 in federal funds) 


Management studies on deer popula- 
tions, tree and shrub plantings, fur-bear- 
er populations, waterfowl brood sur- 
veys, waterfowl banding and grouse 
populations; purchase of land at Great 
Harbor, Guilford; development work for 
farm and forest game, waterfowl and 
fur-bearers; project planning, inspec- 
tion, and coordination. 

During the year ending June 30, 1955, 
more than 32,650,000 persons, or approx- 
imately one-fifth of the population of 
the United States, held various state 
hunting and /or fishing licenses and fed- 
eral duck stamps. The money spent for 
these licenses and the tax paid on hunt- 
ing and fishing equipment pays practi- 
cally all the expense of developing bet- 
ter conditions for wildlife. 
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Book Reviews 
Forestry Handbook 


Edited by Reginald D. Forbes and 
Arthur B, Mayer 

1200 pages. Illustrated with more 
than 340 drawings, sketches, and 
photographs. Published by The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York 10, New 
York; 1955. Price $15.00. 


Prepared as a working reference, this 
Handbook is organized into 23 carefully 
indexed sections to fit into one conveni- 
ent volume—the facts, techniques, and 
working methods of modern forestry as 
it is practiced in the United States and 
Canada, This text was drawn from an 
editorial board of 145 consulting and 
contributing editors, including forest- 
ers, administrators, research workers, 
and educators selected by the Society of 
American Foresters from industry, gov- 
ernment, colleges, and experiment sta- 
tions in all the major forest regions of 
North America. 

In all, this Handbook is a comprehen- 
Sive and impressive work. Its users 
should find it a reliable and time-saving 
library of information on every aspect 
of forestry. 

ok oe oe 


North American Birds 
of Prey 


by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


227 pages. Illustrated with color 
plates from original paintings by 
Allan Brooks and others, and black- 
and-white illustrations by Roger 

Tory Peterson. Published by Harper 

& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 

New York 16, N. Y.; 1955. Price 

$5.00. 

This book is an outgrowth of the well- 
known volume, The Hawks of North 
America, and in revising and expanding 
that earlier work, the author has cov- 
ered the American owls, in addition to 
the kites, vultures, accipters, the but- 
eonine hawks, the eagles, ospreys, and 
Caracaras, and the falcons. 

In his account of each species the 
author describes the bird as it may be 
seen in its natural habitat, in flight, or 
in pursuit of prey. The descriptive his- 
tory is preceded by a detailed summary 
of the bird’s local names, its recogniz- 
able characteristics, nesting habits, and 
range. 

In addition to being a contribution to 
the knowledge and _ identification of 
birds of prey, this book is a plea for the 
adoption of a more realistic attitude 
towards birds. Much has been done in 
recent years in recognizing the bene- 
ficial and aesthetic values of birds gen- 
erally classed as predators, but much re- 
mains to be done to overcome the spread 
of misinformation that leads to the wan- 
ton destruction of these birds in some 
section of the country. 


Louisiana Birds 
by George H. Lowery, Jr. 


096 xxix pages. Illustrated with 258 
four-and two-color plates, black and 
white photographs, and text illus- 
trations. Published by the Louisi- 
ana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge 3, Louisiana; 1955. Price 
$5.00. 


Well bound, and with an attractive 
format, Louisiana Birds is an excellent 
book. In it are discussed the 377 species 
of birds that have been recorded in the 
State, a record of sight observations 
that ranks Louisiana among the top five 
States in the nation for the number of 
species. 

Other than in the introductory chap- 
ters where the author adopts the styl- 
ized approach to ornithological writing 
featuring bird identification, migration, 
Skeletal and feather characteristics, 
wildlife management, economic value of 
birds, and bird associations and socie- 
ties, the remainder of the text is a de- 
parture from the presentation that has 
become standardized in bird books of 
this kind. 

Each species of Louisiana bird is dis- 
cussed individually in an informal but 
complete manner that should make the 
text smoother and more interesting to 
the reader. Noted for each species that 
is discussed are the plate numbers of 
illustrations of that bird that appear in 
the text. The color plates and other art 
work were done by Robert E. Tucker, 
who has done a creditable job. 


Break-up of U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service Opposed 


National conservation organizations 
have charged that political forces “obvi- 
ously are willing to destroy the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service as an inte- 
grated conservation agency in an effort 
to appease disgruntled segments of the 
commercial fishing industry that are 
having hard times.” 

According to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, these organizations la- 
beled the bills pending in Congress and 
a recent White House release which 
would create a separate fisheries agency 
within the Department of the Interior 
as being politically inspired moves by 
both parties. The objective of both 
moves is “‘to win key Senate seats 
in Washington, California, and other 
coastal States,” 


The Senate already has passed 3. 3275, 
a bill sponsored jointly by Senators 
Warren G. Magnuson of Washington 
and Thomas H. Kuchel of California 
after a brief floor discussion notable for 
misstatements about what the legisla- 
tion actually would do. This bil] would 
set up a semi-independent Fisheries 
Commission within the Interior Depart- 
ment and transfer to it all fisheries func- 


Trading Post Items 


We have a new selection of 
BIRD HOUSES 


These are rustic, well-construc- 
ted houses that birds will use. 


Wrens 2s $1.00 to $4.00 
Bluebirds $2.20 to $4.00 
Tree Swallows $2.20 to $4.00 
Mlickers ::: 3:32 pee $6.00 


SPECIAL SALE 
ON STOCK ITEMS 


Sanctuary Seed 


Mixture ................... 20% off 
Suet Cakes ..... 25% off 
Most Feeders ...__ 20% off 
A Few Feeders at .... 20% off 
*““Handbook of 

Attracting Birds” __. $2.00 


GIFT AND PERSONAL 
ITEMS 


Stationery ...... $1.00 to $2.50 
Note Paper. 2 $1.00 
Party Matches $1.00 
Place Mats... 23 $1.00 
Audubon Bird Calls __ $1.50 


Ne rE 
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tions of the present Fish and Wildlife 
Service. This bill and the Similar bilis 
that have been introduced in the House, 
conservationists said, have the clear 
purpose of securing “an agency that 
would be dominated by commercial in- 
terests which find conservation re- 
Strictions distasteful.” 


The national organizations that joined 
in protesting a split in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are: Citizens Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources; Forest Con- 
servation Society of America; National 
Parks Association; National Wildlife 
Federation; Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion of America; Public Affairs Insti- 
tute; Sport Fishing Institute ; The Wild- 
erness Society; and the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. 


These organizations announced oppo- 
Sition to a split in the Service “because it 
would cripple the Service as a conserva- 
tion agency and because it would not 
solve the problems besetting the com- 
mercial fishing industry.” These are (1) 


American foreign policy and reciprocal 
trade agreements which permit unre- 
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stricted imports of Japanese tuna and | 


other foreign fishery products, and (2) 
Over-fishing and depletion of the re- 
sources by the industry itself. 


